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BROTHERHOOD THROUGH 
INTEGRATION IN SCHOOLS 


By Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 

It was a very happy experience when I opened the Febru- 
ary Negro History Bulletin and read the article “A Superintend- 
ent Ss Answer to the Problem of Integration,” with the poem 
on Brotherhood” by Eugene T. Maleska, Principal, P. S. 192 
Manhattan which appeared on the front page of the 1954 Pro- 
gram for Brotherhood Week at the above mentioned school. 

Miss Truda T. Weil, Assistant Superintendent of Districts 
12, 13, and 14, Manhattan, an artist in human relations, has 
shared with readers of the Negro History Bulletin some of the 
very fine intercultural experiences enjoyed by pupils and the 
Community. 

The various projects mentioned have not only increased 
the great wealth of information of the several different groups 
in the schools, but have likewise deepned the appreciations, and 
thereby built strong, shining bridges along the road of democ- 
racy, of true brotherhood. 

This day to day livng “One Nation under God” is beauti- 
fully evidenced in the Annual Brotherhood Week productions 
at P. S. 192. I use the word productions advisedly, for those 
of us who had the privilege of seeing the youngsters in these 
performances, know with what skill they portrayed the charcters 
and scenes in the pageants of the Brotherhood of Man. We 
were thrilled with the artistic setting, beautiful, authentic 
excellent singing and speaking choirs. 

Some of the highlights of the program were the heart 
stirring, very moving scenes of “Lewis Tappan Sacrifices His All 
for Brotherhood,” “Albert Schweitzer Renounces His Career 
to Live Man’s Humanity te Man,” As we watched Dr. Schweitzer 
administering to the sick outside the African hut while natives 
chanted and danced, we came closer than ever to the life of the 
good doctor, that great genius and devout man of God who 
built faith in man’s humanity to man). 

Mary McLeod Bethune pleading for help to build her 
school, brought tears to many eyes as “Maxinne Buckhouse,” a 
youngster with unusual histronic ability transformed the stage 
into that spot in Florida where Mary McLeod Bethune stood 
many years ago. Yes, there she stood with her five students 
repeating her plea in chorus until the bystanders answered, 
“We will give you the money, we will help you build your 
school.” 

The program note says: 

The soul of Abou Ben Adhem nourished the soul of Mary 
McLeod Bethune, while Mary Bethune’s parents were slaves, 
she was born into freedom. Yet as a child, she worked hard 
and back-breaking hours in the cotton fields of the South. As 
she worked, she dreamed of education for Negro women. She 
dedicated herself to bring about the materialization of her 
dream. She preached, she prayed, she studied. 

In our scene Mary Bethune and her first five students sell 
sweet potato pies and strawberries to railroad workers to make 
the first five dollars to buy a bit of land for a college. From 
that tiny bit of wasteland purchased with “five dollars down” 
she built great “Faith Hall.” The college and hospital are 
valued at over one million dollars and now house 900 pupils. 
She also built a lasting place in the annals of those who labored 
for love of fellow men. 

The Mahatma Gandhi scene, “Fighting Without a Sword” 
was in every sense of the word a quiet prayer. The beautiful 
dancers set the scene for the life of the holy man who loved his 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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JAMES GARROTT. CALIFORNIA ARCHITECT 


It was gratifying to drive thru 
Los Angeles’ lovely suburban areas 
and see the beautiful homes designed 
by James Garrott, who likes to be 
known as a contempoarary architect, 
and it was surprising to learn that 
this Negro American, was designing 
homes in all-white areas for a large- 
ly all-white clientele. 

A soft-spoken thoughtful man, in 
a scholarly way he told of his work, 
altho, obviously, talking about him- 
self was distasteful to him. His 
background had to be pieced together 
via conservation with friends, asso- 
ciates satisfied clients—(it 
seemed improbable that there were 
any other kind). 


James Homer Garrott was one of 
two sons born in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama to a successful builder and a 
fond, artistic musical mother. At 
the turn of the century, his father 
had helped to build the chapel 
at Tuskegee, where each Sunday 
morning and evening Booker T. 
Washington would hold his students 
and northern visitors spell-bound as 


he delivered his long-remembered 


James H. Garrort, A.I1.A, 
Architect 


By Marcuerire CARTWRIGHT 


Moss House: Designed by Garrott a $40,000 residence in Westwood Hills. Mr. 


Moss has a wife and three children. 


House was built mainly for his children— 


plenty of play area. Moss is one of California’s outstanding builders of fine 


homes. 


“talks.” The elder Garrott had not 
been trained as an architect, so for 
him there was but one road for his 
serious imaginative little Jimmy to 
take, 

As with most small middle-class 
boys of his time, his mother insisted 
on “music lessons,” and he was 
taught violin. Jimmy liked to prac- 
tice, and before he was out of his 
teens he had played professionally. 
He entered the University of Southern 
California, and one summer, mid- 
way thru the course, he was signed 
up to play in vaudeville on the 
Kieth Orpheum Circuit. But, when 
fall came around, he ran out on his 
contract, fearing that he’d drift 
from what he now knew would be 
his life’s work,—architecture. 

In 1928, he received his certificate 
to practice architecture in the State 
of California, where he has had an 
office ever since. 

Called by some, the architect's 
architect, he is an omnivorous reader, 


It is a large place, but everything is utilized to its best advantage. 


keeping up with all the latest devel- 
opments in his field, and often well 
in advance of them. He holds covet- 
ed membership in the one-and-only 
A.I.A. (American Institute of Archi- 
tects), whose lofty standards are 
well-known, and also belongs to 
the National Technical Association 
(N.T.A.). Of course, used properly, 
the very title “architect” (like “medi- 
cal doctor”) is a legal one, meaning 
that the individual has proved him- 
self professionally competent by 
examination and is registered or 
licensed to practice architecture. 

He is also a top designer, and 
draftsman, as well as an engineer. 
When drawn into conversation con- 
cerning such things as “land design,” 
“solar orientation,” “site selection,” 
or “construction methods,” you real- 
ize something of the breadth and ex- 
tent of his knowledge. Of course, 
it is true that the top architects of 
the country generally do have com- 


petence in most of these aspects of 
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the work, but he has one other thing 
which is a rare and unexpected com- 
plement to his profession, He is, 
by common consent, a man of strong 
learnings toward community welfare 
and he works with crusading zeal for 
improved residential planning. The 
accomplishments he is most proud 
of are four housing projects, consist- 
ing of 750 homes in one, 30-four- 
family apartment buildings in an- 
other, 40 doble dwellings in a third, 
and 75 single dwellings in the other. 

He has designed numerous schools, 
over 25 churches, 4 medical build- 
ings, the Department of Building and 
Safety edifice, the Health Center of 
Los Angeles County, and even the 
Sheriff’s Station, including the jail. 
His approach to these assignments is 
not one of cold, mechanical, cost 
accounting. Rather his consideration 
is people,—their convenience, com- 
fort, happiness and well-being. At 
present, he has “on the board” an- 
other health center, a housing pro- 
ject and a library. 

He is versatile, having also built 
four large freight transportation 
buildings—(costing over $150,000 
each)—-many cocktail lounges, the 
largest substation in California and 
remodeling jobs too numerous to re- 
port. He has done over a score of 
large apartment houses for builders 
and real estate interests, but his 
most interesting work has been the 
more than 200-single-family dwell- 
ings found in all parts of southern 
California. 

Today there are, of course, many 
professional services Negroes per- 
form for whites, but the architect- 
client relationship is a uniquely 
sensitive and close one. A _ recent 
best-seller had as its theme the frus- 
trations and disappointments of 
house building. No wise person 
now-a-days will build without an 
architect of reliability, integrity, and 
competence, for it involves large 
sums of money, a satisfactory fin- 
ished product, and future happiness. 

The architect and the client should 
have similar tastes and he is often 
called the “owners agent,” as well, 
He must know the person for whom 
he is building, and be able to analyze 
his needs and relate these to his 
financial ability to pay. He advises 
on the selection of a site, on the 


Friedman House: A $45,000 residence located in the 


designed by Garrott. 


a 


hills of Hollywood 
Built-in couch with built-in wood box at the fireplace 
end of couch and built-in radio and record player at other end. 


Friedman House: Kitchen is an alcove combined with the living room, no wall 


between either. 
oven is built into the cabinets. 


and dryer machine. 


choice of a contractor or builder, 
selects the materials and then super- 
vises the building job to see that the 
work is done according to plan or 


Cabinets are made of birch hardwood. 
Has an electric dishwasher, built-in laundry 
Formica drainboards, garbage disposal. 


Stove plate and 


specification. 

Life is not all building and draw- 
ing boards for Jimmy Garrott. His 
attractive wife, Helen, is an inde- 
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Mrs. Friedman (Burr Singer) is a well known artist. The view is of her Studio, 
which has lowered floor nage | into the living room with a north window used 


for painting and teaching. 
living room. 


fatigable community worker, and he 
not too unwillingly shares this inter- 
est, holding membership in the 
Urban League, the NAACP, the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Science 
and Art, and a_ local political 
organization. 

Their eagerly anticipated summer 
vacations generally consist of long 
unchartered motor trips where they 
can camp out, making unscheduled 
stops along the way. 

Obviously a lover of natuarl 
beauty, on one occasion he expressed 
great interest in the flight I had re- 
cently taken over the Grand Canyon. 
At one point he recalled: “When I 
first came to California, I made a 
trip into the mountains alone, arriv- 
ing at my destination about midnight. 
The next morning, when I awoke and 
stepped out of my tent, it was one 
of the most exciting moments of my 
life. I was in a narrow valley sur- 
rounded by walls of granite a mile 
high. It was in Yosemite, one of 


the most lovely spots in the world, 
surrounded by tall redwoods where 
from one spot I could see seven water 
falls, some nearly a mile high. I 


wish I could describe this first 
impression . . .” 


e Gallery for pictures may be a part of the 


We felt that he had done so rather 
well. 
Now James Garrott’s ambition is to 
visit the architectural wonders of 
Italy, France, and Greece “. . . a life- 
long desire,” he said, “ever since I 
fell in love with architecture.” 


Negroes’ Contribution to 
Science and Invention 
(Continued from Back Page) 


The family doctor is not only a 
man of medicine, but a counseler, a 
friend, someone we can confide in, 
someone who listens to our tronbles 
and tries to help us in any way that 
he can. 

Daniel Hale Williams, horn in 
1858 proved to be not only a good 
counselor and friend to his patients, 
but a friend to all mankind. Upon 
graduation from the medical school 
of Northwestern University in 1883, 
he was asked to remain on the 
campus of Northwestern as an 
instructor of anatomy because of his 
outstanding record as a student. It 
was most unusual at that time for 
large universities to have a Negro 
instructor so the appoint was a 
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concrete expression of his exception- 
al ability. 

As a practicing physician his serv- 
ices were so outstanding that he 
became a member of the Illinois 
State Board of Health. At that time 
many Negro youth wanted to become 
doctors and nurses, but none of the 
Chicago hospitals would accept them 
as interns and students. Only whites 
were admitted. So in 189] Dr. 
Williams established Provident Hos- 
pital on the South Side of Chicago 
which was the first training school 
for Negro nurses in the United 
States. 

While he was a surgeon at Provi- 
dent a man with a deep stab wound 
in the heart was brought in. No 
one expected the man to live but Dr. 
Williams decided to try to save him. 
To operate on the heart required 
great skill and very steady nerves, 
and it had never been done before. 
Nevertheless, the operation was a 
success, the man lived, and Dr. 
Williams was credited with perform- 
ing the first successful surgical 
closure of a wound of the heart. 

In 1913 Dr. Williams had the 
honor of being a charter member of 
the American College of Surgeons, 
the first Negro so honored. Dr. 
Daniel Hale Williams, one of 
America’s great physicians. 

Dr. William A. Hinton, hacteri- 
ologist, who was an instructor of 
preventative medical hygiene. im- 
munology, and _ bacteriology; at 
Harvard Medical School, has made 
his contributions to scientific Ameri- 
ca. His test for determining the 
presence of syphilis is used by the 
Public Health Service of the United 
States and was used in World War 
IT by the Army. 

Dr. Charles R. Drew, world au- 
thority on blood plasma, serum, 
blood preservation, and bloed sub- 
stitutes, was instrumental in saving 
a countless number of lives with his 
blood plasma project in World War 
II. In 1944 Dr. Drew was awarded 
the Spingarn Medal in recognition of 
his services. 

Every school child is or should be 
familar with the story of the most 
prominent Negro figure in science. 
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The wizard of sweet potatoes and 
peanuts! Born in slavery and traded 
for a horse in Missouri, George 
Washington Carver never knew his 
parents. Reared by his master, 
Moses Carver, he became one of the 
most remarkable men on earth. 

Carver was born with a Lunger 
for knowledge, but with no school 
to attend. H etried to teach himself 
for an old speller but dissatisfied 
with this he left home and ventured 
out into the world. He wandered 
into Minneapolis, Kansas, and 
entered high school, supporting him- 
self by taking in laundry. He was 
the first Negro to graduate from 
lowa State College where he worked 
his way through by doing odd jobs. 
Elected a member of the faculty and 
appointed head of the bacterial 
laboratory in systemati cbotany, he 
was the first Negro ever to serve on 
the teaching staff of Iowa State. 

Studying under Carver was a 
pleasure because of his wide knowl- 
edge of plant life. He had a passion 
for plants and became known as the 
plant doctor. 

In -896 opportunity opened for 
Carver to be on the teaching staff 
of Tuskegee Institute. Though he 
hated to leave Towa State he felt that 
his own people in the South needed 
him and he accepted. 

There at Tuskegee came the high 
lights of Carver’s career. The peo- 
ple around Tuskegee knew only how 
to grow cotton. They neglected to 
grow food for themselves or feed for 
their mules, staking evervthing on 
cotton. Then the boll weevil struck 
and the whole structure of southern 
forming was crushed. 

Carver’s knowledge now had great 
meaning to these people and he 
natiently demonstrated new crops 
thet were simple enough for any- 
bodv to grow and rich enough for 
millions to use. He encouraged peo- 
ple to grow sweet pototoes and pea- 
nuts. The harvests were plentiful 
and the land flourished. But in the 
midst of all this the farmers began 
to grumble. They had no use for all 
the peonuts and pototoes. They 
were rotting and money was not 
coming in. 


George Washington Carver went 


right to work. Shutting himself up 
in his laboratory he toiled for days 
and nights over peanuts and sweet 
potatoes, unti Ithey revealed hun- 
dreds of their secrets. From the 
peanut came milk, butter, cheese, 
candy, coffee, face powder, shampoo, 
axle grease—a total of 300 products. 
From the sweet potato came flour, 
starch, library paste, rubber com- 
pound, molasses—altogether 118 
paint could be extracted from clays 
and sweetmeats could be derived 
from wild berries. He showed that 
everything around man could be used 
for his benefit. 

Carver was a very humble man. 
He had no regard for money and 
regularly forgot to cash his checks. 
Well known me onilike Thomas 
Edison and Henry Ford consulted 
with him. Yes—Carver was certain- 
ly one of the most remarkable men 
on earth. After more than 50 years 
of study- an dservice his body rests in 
the soil of Alabama which he knew 
and loved so well. His great contri- 
butions and sincere love of nature 
will ong be remembered throughout 


America. George Washington 
Carver, one of America’s great 
scientists. 


Time prohibits us from dwelling 
at length on the many other Negro 
inventors and scientists. There were 
inventors and scientists. There were: 
Benjamin Banneker, noted astrono- 
mer; Henry Blair who patented a 
corn harvester; James Foster, in- 
ventor o fa machine for managing 
sales: Robert Benjamin Lewis. in- 
ventor of a machine fer picking 
oakum; Grantville T. Woods, who 
made various improvements on the 
telegraph, electric railways, and the 
phonograph: Elijah McCoy who was 
granted patents on lubricating ap- 
pliances of engines: Jan E. Matze- 
liger, inventor of a machine for 
attaching soles to shoes: Lewis 
Howard Latimer, one of the great 
pioneers of electricity associated 
with Edison: and Perey Julian who 
derived many products from the 
soy bean. 

We have viewed the personalities 
of the men behind the Negroes’ con- 
tributions to science and invention 
in the past and in the present. All 
are certainly very famous and great 
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in the ir own right. But what does 
the future hold? 

Undoubtedly these men at one 
time or another have come in con- 
tact with prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. But in spite of handicaps they 
have contributed their talents to the 
advancement of our culture. We 
must break down the barriers of 
discrimination and banish them so 
that all talents, scientific and other- 
wise, may be used for the betterment 
ond enrichment of our United States. 
Tiere must be no room for preju- 
dice! Let us make our country the 
perfect example of one which grants 
“justice for all.” Let us face the 
fact that there is just one and only 
one race on earth. That is the human 
"ace. 


Office of the Mayor 
City Hall 
Los Angeles 12, California 
PROCLAMATION 

TO THE CITIZENS OF 
LOS ANGELES, GREETINGS: 

WHEREAS, the Negro has figured 
strongly in history by significant con- 
tributions to human welfare and 
progress in science, the arts, in gov- 
ernment, industry and other fields 
and 

WHEREAS, by increasing his 
knowledge of Negro history, the 
Negro can better enjoy the benefits 
of his racial traditions and heritage. 
and the Association for the Study of 
Neero Life and History has been at 
the forefront in encouraging all 
Americans to acquaint themselves 
with these vital chapters of our na- 
tien’s historv. and 

WHEREAS, annually since 1926. 
a week has been designated to focus 
pvblic attention on the accomplish- 
ments of the Negro as a means of 
further improving human relations: 

NOW. THEREFORE, as Mavor of 
the City of Los Anceeles, I do herebv 
nroclaim the period of February 13 
to 20. 1955, as NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK and | invite special attention 
to the contributions of the Negro to 
the well-being of peoples of all races, 
to the end that the basic principles 
of democracy may be better under- 
stood. 


SIGNED: Norris Poulson 
Mayor 
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THE FAMILY OF NAT TURNER, 1831 to 1954 


PART II — CONCLUSION 

Fannie and Lucy Turner were 
growing up, and doing well in their 
school work. But Gilbert Turner 
realized that in the city his little 
family would face dire poverty when 
he became too old to work. Zinc 
wash tubs began to replace the wood- 
en ones. White washing, that he had 
used as a supplementary trade, was 
being replaced by wall papering and 
painting. 

At first Gilbert Turner was at his 
wits end to decide what to do. Then, 
relying on the goodness of God and 
his recollections of the past, he re- 
called that Southern gentlemen 
usually ended up as the landed gen- 
try.. So, in the spring of 1892, he 
traded his town residence for a 
country estate of twelve acres, only 
a few minutes’ ride from town, on 
Coopermill Road, with many fruit 
trees and a roomy two-storied house. 
The place was only a quarter of a 
mile from town, but the year 1892 
was just a few years before the auto- 
mobile age, and most wealthy people, 
craving ease, did not want to make 
as much as a quarter of a mile walk 
to town, 

The family moved to the farm on 
Coopermill Road, in April, 1892. 
The place was very beautiful, level 
and fertile in the front, with or- 
chards and vineyards, and even a hot 
house or green house, covered with 
a roof of glass, and filled with all 
kinds of small fruit and flowering 
shrubs. At the back of the level 
land there was a rippling brook, and 
then arose a hill, rounded and forest- 
covered. To be found in the hill 
were coal, building stone and other 
minerals. The house was a comfor- 
table dwelling, of a Colonial type of 
architecture. 

The Turner family was very 
happy. A life of comfort, though 
still of poverty, seemed ahead of the 
family. Fannie and Lucy were then 


little girls, who romped and played, 
and enjoyed this country freedom. 
Mrs. Sarah Turner sent them every 
day to the school in the city. Some- 
times they rode, more often they 


By Lucy Mar Turner 


walked. Sarah Turner had learned, 
from her contact with the family or 
School Superintendent Lash, that the 
graded school in the city was far 
superior to the one-roomed country 
school on Coopermill Road, in 
Springfield Township. 

But, one cold night in November, 
1892, a few months after the moving 
to the farm, the country home and 
all the treasured family possessions 
were destroyed by fire. The family 
was left homeless and penniless in 


. the street. 


We will remember that, in those 
days, there was no such thing as 
public aid,—at least, the poor colored 
people received none. If one got 
out of work or out of doors, he just 
wandered around until he mercifully 
froze to death or starved to death. 
If he survived long enough for his 
misery to become a shame, a rebuke 
and a reproach to his more pros- 
perous neighbors, then such poor out- 
cast was sent to the county poor 
farm, deep in the heart of the coun- 
try, so as not to constantly remind 
the rich of their religious duty to 
practice the Golden Rule. 

But Gilbert Turner was like Job. 
His faith in God was so great that he 
showed to the world the truth of the 
verse: “Though He slay me, yet will 


‘I trust Him.” Gilbert found a large 


dwelling house, abandoned, in town, 
and was able to buy it for the sake 
of the lumber in it. Though nearly 
seventy years old, he tore it down, 
single-handed, although the house 
was nearly two and one-half stories 
high. I, Lucy, as a child of seven 
or eight, used to sit in the yard of 
the house, as a protector, to summon 
aid, in case he should fall. But he 
never fell, being protected by God. 
Soon, the Turner family was back 
on the Coopermill Road farm in a 
comfortable one-story cottage, not 
as large as the first house but more 
practical. The day of bungalows and 
smaller homes was coming in to re- 
place the large luxurious mansions 
of Civil War days. They were 
cheaper to purchase, easier to heat, 
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and easier to be managed without the 
help of slaves or servants. 

My sister Fannie and I were well 
pleased. We enjoyed the healthful 
atmosphere of the country. We had 
learned much. We now knew that 
there were really snakes, and that 
the crawling creatures which we 
called snakes when we lived in town 
on Eighth Street were, in reality, 
only fishing worms. 

Our farm neighbors were mostly 
Dutch and German, and very friend- 
ly. But, since we went to town to 
attend integrated grade school and 
high school and the Union Baptist 
colored church, we kept in close 
touch and formed enduring friend- 
ships with both the colored adults 
and the children. 

We will understand that this was 
just a little over twenty years after 
the slaves were freed, and both the 
white and the colored people still 
retained some warped ideals. All 
the adult population had lived in 
the days of slavery. Many of the 
whites were disgruntled because they 
had been reduced to poverty by the 
freeing of their slaves. Such would 
openly tell the freedmen that they 
wished they had the money that the 
slaves used to bring them in the open 
market. To them, it would be the 
signal for a verbal outburst to even 
mention the name of Nat Turner. 

Many of the Northern born colored 
people whose ancestors had, through 
various means, obtained their free- 
dom and moved away from the South 
before the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, openly snubbed the recently 
freed slaves, as being of a much 
lower social stratum, and vastly in- 
ferior to themselves. They had not 
the hard common sense and reason- 
ing power to check their prejudices 
and to disclose to them, that, in those 
troublous times, it was but a trick 
of fate whether one obtained his 
freedom in 1843, 1853, or not until 
1863. The only means for the ad- 
vancement of the whole colored race 
was in their working harmoniuosly 


together. 
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But the Turner family openly pro- 
claimed that they had come up 
through the trials and tribulations 
of slavery. My mother’s father, 
Rev. Isaac Jones, had seen to it that 
she was born free by leaving Vir- 
ginia, sometime in the 1840's before 
her birth. But my mother, Sarah 
Jones-Turner, though always a free 
woman, was proud to link her life 
with Gilbert Turner, the ex-slave. 
She realized that he possessed the 
true qualities of a gentleman and a 
noble man because he had been able 
to make his way honestly and hon- 
orably in the world, despite stupen- 
dous odds. 

I, Lucy, was a favorite child with 
all the adult ex-slaves, my father’s 
friends and associates. My father, 
who had succeeded just a little better 
financially than some of the other 
ex-slaves, opened his home to any 
newly arrived ex-slave who found 
himself penniless and stranded in the 
town, My father felt it his Christian 
duty to give them free board and 
lodging until they were able to get 
along independently. He was pray- 
erful and grateful, and never forgot 
the day when he himself needed the 
assistance of his fellowmen. 


These ex-slaves would sit by the 
open fire-place of evenings, and go 
through the story of slavery from 
Nat Turner’s insurrection to the as- 
sassination of President Abraham 
Lincoln. They would fight the Civil 
War from Tom Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry to Lee’s surrender. Some of 
the older ones had lived on George 
Washington’s plantation, and could 
remember faintly back to his times. 
Most of these slaves had been house 
servants, and were full of quaint 
anecdotes about Lee, Clay, Calhoun, 
Jeff Davis and others,—which anec- 
dotes, though true, never found their 
way into polite United States history. 

Negro History, in those days, was 
a profane subject, only to be whis- 
pered in the chimney corners and 
never discussed in the open or in 
polite society. 

My father Gilbert Turner, has now 
been dead for forty years, having 
died in November, 1914, and, had I 
known how interesting those old folk 
tales would be today, I would have 
endeavored to write them out in long 


hand, the purchase of a typewriter 
having been for me a financial im- 
possibility at that time. Still, after 
forty years, his voice still echoes in 
my ears, telling the story of slavery. 

My sister, Fannie, and I inspired 
by our mother and father, attended 
grade city school and high school in 
Zanesville, Ohio. We both gradu- 
ated from high school, and I, Lucy, 
being the more aggressive of the two, 
won a scholarship to Ohio State 
University, in Columbus, Ohio. Our 
family felt very much elated, for 
we knew the cultural and financial 
benefits of getting a college educa- 
tion. But our hopes were dashed 
when we found that a scholarship 
to Ohio State represented only free- 
dom from the paying of tuition, and 
that I must still have money for 
board and room, Looks and transpor- 
tation, which would amount to be- 
tween forty and fifty dollars per 
month. 


Since my father was fast nearing 
the age when he was getting too old 
to do much except truck farming to 
feed the family, and since my mother 
was earning on the average about one 
dollar per week doing laundry work, 
it was utterly impossible for me to 
accept this college scholarship at 
Ohio State. 


Then since I had graduated from 
an integrated high school, in a senior 
class composed of forty white stu- 
dents and six colored students, with 
the highest average for scholarship 
of any student in the class, I thought 
hopefully, for a few weeks, that some 
of the Civic organizations might help 
me in my struggle to get to college. 
I knew that some Civic organizations 
had assisted in sending some ambi- 
tious local colored boys to Ohio 
State. But after waiting a few weeks 
from the time I graduated, and see- 
ing that not one helping penny was 
extended in my direction, I, at last, 
realized that I had two strikes against 
me,—TI was black and I was a woman. 
Those who had been given help in 
going to college were boys. As a 
colored girl, the best life designed 
by the world for me, was to wash, 
iron, scrub, and to be a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water for my 
more favored sisters and brothers. 

So I went forth and got myself 
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some washing jobs and some scrub- 
bing jobs, at one dollar per day,— 
sometimes at seventy-five cents. But, 
since my high school course had re- 
vealed to me the fact that I could 
master the higher inetllectual sub- 
jects as well as did my more favored 
classmates, I carefully laid my plan 
of attack. I did the most arduous 
labor, earned a meagre pittance, 
helped with the family expenses, 
saved what I could, and dreamed. 
I thanked the Lord for an iron con- 
stitution, which even the performance 
of the heaviest tasks did not break. 

After three years of toiling by my- 
self and the other members of my 
family, I had at last enough money 
on hand to enter Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, in Xenia, Ohio. I studied 
hard, and my aged father and 
mother, and my sister, Fannie, toiled 
in Zanesville, in order to keep me at 
Wilberforce. These Wilberforce 
teachers were the first colored teach- 
ers I had ever had, and they helped 
me solve my life problem, and get 
on my financial feet. These Wilber- 
force teachers opened my eyes to the 
vast possibilities of success for those 
of the colored race who had the time, 
patience and grit to prepare them- 
selves. 

After graduating from Wilberforce 
in 1908, my financial pathway was 
clear. As a teacher, I was a success. 
I did one year of teaching in the 
Lincoln High School of Paducah, 
Kentucky, and one and a half years 
of teaching in Sistersville, West Vir- 
ginia. In the spring of 1911, I ob- 
tained a teaching position in the city 
schools of East St. Louis, Illinois, 
and have been teaching here ever 
since. I have enjoyed my work, and 
the contact with both children and 
adults. 

My father, Gilbert Turner, lived 
until 1914, five years after I had 
started teaching. During that time, 
my mother, my sister, Fannie, and 
myself did our utmost to make our 
home on Coopermil] Road, in Zanes- 
ville, comfortable, and to make his 
last days his best days. My sister, 
Fannie, having received a _ high 


school education, in Zanesville, Ohio, 
took the West Virginia State Teach- 
ers’ Examination, and began teach- 
ing in West Virginia, a few years 


| 
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after I started teaching. So the 
money was at hand to make my 
father comfortable. 

My aged father had such a rich 
knowledge of the past that the lead- 
ing lawyers and judges of the town 
were his friends, and often visited 
him on his farm on Coopermill Road. 
He was such a wonderful conversa- 
tionalist that his reminiscences were 
more fascinating than the accounts of 
past events as given in the history 
books. 

Although at that time, we had no 
automobile, his friends often came 
to our country home, and took him 
to church in their autos, 

And so, Gilbert Turner approached 
death in the fall of 1914. He did 
not know his age, whether it was 
ninety or one hundred. All his life, 
he had been kept in ignorance of his 
age, and the true facts and date of 
Nat Turner’s Insurrection were not 
even mentioned in the ordinary his- 
tory books, and he did not have ac- 
cess to an encyclopedia. The facts 
were still too rankling in the hearts 
of the dispossessed southerners. 

So Gilbert Turner did not know 
his true age. He did not have any 
organic complaint. He was only 
very, very tired. Many days he 
would only sit in meditation, and 
sing or hum the hymn of mourning, 
of sacrifice and of resignation that 
had passed through his childish 
heart, when his belwoved mother was 
snatched away from him on the auc- 
tion block, and the child Gilbert had 
but one friend to whom he could 
turn, and that was the Lord. So the 
words and tune of this hymn of 
mingled anguish and supplication 
sang its way through Gilbert Turner’s 
heart, even to his dying day. 

But Gilbert Turner had lived a 
good life, and he had done his ut- 
most to be true to his God, and to 
help his fellow men. 

“Lucy,” he told me one day, “I 
have fully lived my time out, far be- 
yond the lifetime of my friends. I 
remember all those young acquain- 
tances of mine who passed away 
early. Some were drowned, some 


whipped to death, some sold far 
away from me, my beloved mother, 
Fannie, my dear sister, Melissa, my 


elder brother, John, kind Mis’Mary, 


my big-hearted father, Nat Turner! 
They all are calling, calling calling 
me! ‘Gilbert! Come home’!” 

After the death of my father, 
Gilbert Turner, my mother, for a 
time, attended to the farm alone. 
Then, my sister, Fannie, having ob- 
tained college credits from Ohio Uni- 
versity, in Athens, Ohio, and from 
Normal University, near Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, was appointed to teach 
in East St. Louis, Illinois, where I 
was already teaching. 

Then, since we were teaching to- 
gether, we bought a home in East St. 
Louis, Illinois, and my mother 
moved there in 1918. The three of 
us spent several happy years to- 
gether, until my mother, Sarah 
Turner, died in East St. Louis in 
November, 1935. She was much 
younger than my father, and, there- 
fore, she survived him by twenty-one 
years. She did not dread death, for 
she felt that only through death 
could she be reunited with her be- 
loved husband, Gilbert Turner. 

Her children, my sister Fannie 
and myself, were Christian women 
and both held good teaching posi- 
tions. So she felt that she could 
commend us into the hands of the 
Heavenly Father, and close her 
weary eyes in peaceful and eternal 
sleep. 

My sister, Fannie, always a lover 
of music, has specialized in pipe 
organ and in piano, as well as in 
teaching. 

I, Lucy, have always been interest- 
ed in local government and in world 
affairs, as well as in teaching. 
Through summer courses and with 
money I had myself earned, I ob- 
tained the degree of B.S, from Ohio 
State University in 1934. I felt that, 
even though, because of poverty, I 
could not take advantage of the Ohio 
State University scholarship I had 


earned from high school in 1903, I 


would show myself worthy of such 
a course by paying my own tuition 
and expenses, and by obtaining the 
degree over thirty years later, in 
1934, 

Then, through my own efforts, and 
by paying my own expenses, I ob- 
tained the Master’s degree from the 
University of Illinois, in 1942. 

Being deeply interested in all af- 
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fairs of state, I had at various times 
taken short courses in law, but, be- 
cause of color restrictions, had never 
been able to take an extended course 
of legal training. Then, in Septem- 
ber, 1946, St. Louis University 
opened its doors in the Law School, 
and was the first University in Mis- 
souri to allow colored students to 
take a Law Course. I entered the 
Evening School on the opening night, 
and never missed a session and was 
never tardy at a session, until I grad- 
uated from the Law School, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Law, in June, 
1950, the only colored woman in the 
class, and the first colored woman to 
graduate from the St. Louis Univer- 
sity Law School. 

But life still has its cities of 
Jericho, from which the walls have 
not yet come tumbling down. For, 
though I made a perfect attendance 
record, and finished all courses with 
credit, I have never yet been admit- 
ted to the Bar to practice law. All 
other members of the class have been 
admitted to the Bar, and have prac- 
ticed law for several years. I, alone, 
am left, without admission to the 
Bar, without recognition, deprived of 
all contact with the legal world about 
me. 

When, in- June, 1950, I graduated, 
the only colored woman, fgrom the 
St. Louis University Law School, I 
had high hopes for a busy and useful 
future, such hopes as I had when I 
graduated from high school many 
years ago,—usefulness to the com- 
munity, usefulness to the race, use- 
fulness to my country, But, just like 
it happened when I graduated from 
high school, I found I had several 
strikes against me,—I was black and 
I was a woman. After three years 
of Herculean toil and effort, I was 
able to outrun these two strikes, and 
reach my goal of a college education. 

Now, however, I find that there 
are three strikes against me,—I am 
black, I am a woman, and I have no 
influence in high places. Therefore, 
I have not been able to reach the 
goal, so easily obtained by my class- 
mates, although I have made five 
years of Herculean effort. But, I 
still remember the inspiring motto of 
the Turner family, as sung by Nat 
Turner in the Gethsemane of his 
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suffering and sacrifice: 


“Trust in the Lord, 
And you'll overcome, 
Somehow, 
Somewhere, 
Someday!” 

I retain my faith in God, and in 
mankind, and my cheerful disposi- 
tion. My school pupils understand 
me. There is not an hour of the day 
that we do not find something to 
laugh about. There is no one else 
so earnest, so quaintly comical, and 
yet so philosophical as is a seven 
year old boy. There is no else so 
anxious to please, and yet so pleased 
with herself, as is a six year old girl. 
My sister Fannie and I keep house 
together, interested in our school 
teaching, our church and our home. 
We talk reminiscently of the past, 
and look hopefully toward the future. 

The picture of Nat Turner is self 
exlanatory. It‘shows the interior of 
his cabin, where he and his faithful 
followers were preparing to go forth 
to make their own sacrificial effort 
to regain the God-given right to free- 
dom, that had been wrested from 
them by the artifice of man. 

The picture of my father, Gilbert 
Turner, was taken when he was about 
sixty years of age, married, and had 
one child, Fannie Virginia Turner. 
Fanuie is pictured with my mother, 
Sarah Ellen Jones-Turner. At this 


time, I, Lucy, was not yet born. I 
think my mother bore a slight resem- 
blance to my father’s long lost 
mother, Fannie, sold from him, so 
cruelly, on the auction block, when 
he was but a little boy. 

My sister Fannie and I are pic- 
tured as we usually appear when 
going about our school, religious and 
social duties. 

Therefore, thanks to the mercy of 
God and the workings of an all-wise 
Providence, the Turner family, des- 
cendants of Nat Turner, have been 
able to carry on, even unto the pres- 
ent time. We have enjoyed the days 
of freedom, purchased by Nat 
Turner, with his life’s blood, as well 
as we have suffered the days of 
slavery. We have watched the ex- 
pansion of the great United States, 
and the growing opportunities of 
black men. 

And, many times, when theclouds 
of discord have gathered and the 
thunders of trouble rolled, the sun- 
shine of peace and hope has broken 
through, and has revealed to our 
perplexed hearts and to our wonder- 
ing eyes, the eternal truth of the 
words: 


“Trust in the Lord, 

And you'll overcome, 

Somehow, 
Somewhere, 


Someday! 


Brotherhood 
(Continued from Page 150) 


fellow-men so well that he gave up 
his law practice and his wealth to 
lift his people economically, political- 
ly, and spiritually. In the scene we 
saw Gandhi on one of his many treks 
on foot through India to teach his 
people the significance of the spin- 
ning wheel as a sacred symbol of 
Independence of body and spirit 
and to arouse folk to the need for 
breaking down the age-old caste 
system. The people of India hear 
and follow him—their living saint. 

An added bit of warmth and 
humility was fused into the scene as 
we watched the tenderness with 
which the spinning wheel, once used 
by Gandhi, was carried about the 
stage. 


The Brotherhood Pageant was a 
beautiful blending of singing, narra- 
tion, dancing, and acting. It was a 
great spiritual message, an artistic 
triumph. Visual aids loaned by the 
museums greatly enhanced the 
pageant. Added to all of this was 
the inspiring address of Judge J. 
Waties Waring. 

Miss Truda Weil is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing to the com- 
munity another fine program of “One 
Nation Under God” where “in like- 
nesses we learn 

Through love of each for each 

as we recall 

The Oneness of the fatherhood of 

all.” 

The contribution of Dr. James 
Egert Allen, Community Coordinator 
in helping to make this program 
possible is greatly appreciated. 
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Former D.C. Teacher 
A Ph.D. in Physics 


tt 


Joserpu G. Locan, Jr. 


Joseph G. Logan, Jr., formerly a 
teacher at the Garnet Patterson 
Junior High School in the District 
of Columbia received his |)octor of 
Philosophy Degree from the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, February 22, 1955. 
His thesis was “The Effect of Isotopic 
Substitution on Vibrational Wave 
Functions and Dissociation Prob- 
ability of Diatomic and Linear Tri- 
atomic Molecules.” 

A graduate of Shaw Junior High 
School, Dunbar High School and 
Miner Teachers College, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. Logan taught for 
several years at Garnet-Patterson 
Junior High School before accepting 
a government job at the Bureau of 
Standards. He left the Bureau, 
where he was commended for 
meritorious service, to work as a 
research physicist at the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratories in Suffalo, 
New York. While so empioyed, he 
completed the work on his Masters 
Degree and Doctorate. In 1950 he 
devloped a new small jet engine that 
had relatively low fuel consumption 
and was applicable to guided missiles 
and helicopters. 

He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph G. Logan, Sr. of 139 S Street, 
N.W., of Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Logan, Sr. is a retired principal of 
Shaw Junior High School. from 
which his son graduated as vale 
dictorian. 
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BUSINESS 


To The Editor: 


January 19, 1955 


Attached hereto is a manuscript entitled “Service Charge Trends in 
Banks Owned and Operated by Negroes in the United States.” It is submitted 


for consideration for publication in THE NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN. 


Perhaps 


its publication will promote an understanding of the Negro’s present status 
in the monetary field. A stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed to 
facilitate the return of the manuscript if you are unable to publish it. 

Shall we look forward to hearing from you regarding this matter at your 


earliest convenience. Thank you. 
* 


+ 


SERVICE CHARGE TRENDS IN BANKS OWNED AND OPERATED 
BY NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


R. Grann Lloyd, Chairman 
Department of Economics, Savannah State College 


There are fourteen banking institu- 
tions in the United States, with com- 
bined assets of approximately forty 
million dollars, owned and operated 
by Negroes.* This sum constitutes tke 
highest asset volume in the banking 
history of the American Negro people. 
It includes United States government 
obligations; state obligations; other 
bonds, corporate stock, and notes loans 
and discounts; cash and exchange; 
bank premises owned; other real es- 
tate owned; miscellaneous assets, 

Service charge plans have peen as- 
suming increasing significance in the 
earnings of the American banking 
system since 1933. And yet, a bank 


cannot survive if its service charges 
are considerably greater than those 
of other banks in the area in which 
it operates. On the other hand, it is 
unwise for a banking institution, be- 
cause of earnings’ necessity, to seek 
to attract business by charging less 
than the prevailing service charges in 
the area. Nevertheless, it is desir- 
able for all banking institutions to 
develop adequate, sound service plans 
which afford fairness to both bank 
and customer. The writer, therefore, 
conducted a study of service charge 
trends in banks owned and operated 
by Negroes in the United States. The 
data are as follows: 
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CORRECTION 


We regret that typographical 
errors cause certain listings to be 
incorrect in the 


Calendar of 
Intercultural Advancement 


Please make the following 
corrections: 


SEPTEMBER 1 — Hiram Revels 
was born 1822 


OCTOBER 4 — Necro History 
BULLETIN was first published 
in 1937 


* The fourteen banking institutions in the United States that are owned and 
operated by Negroes are: (1) Carver Savings Bank (Savannah, Georgia) ; 
(2) Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust Company (Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania); (3) Citizens’ Savings Bank and Trust Company (Nashville, Tennes- 
see); (4) Citizens’ Trust Company (Atlanta, Georgia) ; (5) Consolidated Bank 
and Trust Company (Richmond, Virginia); (6) Crown Savings Bank (New- 
port News, Virginia); (7) Danville Savings Bank and Trust Company 
(Danville, Virginia); (8) Douglas State Bank (Kansas City, Kansas) ; 
(9) Farmers’ State Bank (Boley, Oklahoma); (10) Fraternal Bank and 
Trust Company (Fort Worth, Texas); (11) Industrial Bank of Washington 
(Washington, D. C.); (12) Mechanics and Farmers Bank (Durham, North 
Carolina); (13) Tri-State Bank of Memphis (Memphis, Tennessee); (14) 
Victory Savings Bank (Columbia, South Carolina). 


FLAT SERVICE CHARGE PLANS 


Total Banks in Survey — 14 
Number of Banks Using Flat Plan — 1 
Uniform Charge Made on Accounts with Balances Below Certain 
Minimum or on All Accounts 
(Activity Not Considered) 
1 bank charges 50¢ per month on all accounts with a 
balance of $50 or less 


MEASURED SERVICE CHARGE PLANS 


Total Banks in Survey — 14 
Number of Banks Using Measured Plans — 5 


The 5 banks using measured plans can be divided into three sub- 
classifications as follows: 


1 bank — Basic charge made when balances fall below specified minimum 
for which a certain number of checks are allowed with additional 
checks allowed for each unit of balance above minimum and rate 
placed on excess aetivity. 


TEACHERS 
Donate 25 Cents 
Each Pay Day To The 
NEGRO HISTORY FUND. 
Select A Leader To 
Collect It And Send It To 
THE ASSOCIATION 


avail 
(A), Putney, Vermont. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


should 


of education, its character-building po- 

tentialities, its intellectual at 

the scholar! mentee of its faculty, the 


beneficial e s student life and 
student activities, and the rtunities 
available for education | rship and 


social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all - these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 


tional, interdenominational and inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 
For Information Write: 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
Registrar, Central State College 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


38 banks — Same as above plan, except average instead of minimum balances 
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used for basic charges and for additional activity allowances. 
1 bank — Same plan as used by the 1 bank in first classification above, 
except no basic charge made for specified minimum. 
ANALYsIs oF ACTIVITY ALLOWANCES 
Of 5 banks using the measured plan of analysis activity in excess of that 
provided for under their basic charges is allowed on the following bases: 


(BANK I) 
Required Minimum 


Basic Balance or Checks or Charge for 
Charge Average Belance Items Allowed Additional Activity 
$1.00 Under $1000.00 

.50 Over $1000.00 
05 Under $1500.00 Charge for 

each check 
.03 Under $1500.00 Charge for 

each deposit item 
.02 Over $1500.00 Charge for 

each deposit item 
.03 Over $1500.00 Charge for 


each check paid 
(25¢ maintenance charge on all economy “E” accounts with 
no minimum balance required.) 


(BANK II) 
Required Minimum 
Basic Balance or Checks or Charge for 
Charge Average Balance Items Allowed Additional Activity 
$1.00 Under $100 on 5 4¢ per check 
any one day 
$1.00 $100 — $299 10 4¢ per check 
50 $300 — $499 10 4¢ per check 
50 $300 — $499 10 4¢ per check 


(All accounts $500 and over on accounts showing unusual activity shall 
be subject to special analysis.) 


(BANK III) 
Required Minimum 
Basic Balance or Checks or Charge for 
Charge Average Balance Items Allowed Additionel A Activity 
$1.00 $1 - $199.99 5 4¢ per check 
75 $200 — $399.99 5 4¢ per check 
50 $400 — $599.99 5 4¢ per check 
(Apparently no service charge on balences of $600 or more.) 
(BANK IV) 
Required Minimum 
Basic Balance or Checks or Charge for 
Charge Average Balance Items Allowed Additional ctivity 
$1.00 $1 - $100 8 5¢ per item 
Ne charge $100 - $200 8 5¢ per item 
Nec charge $201 - $300 14 5¢ per item 
Nc charge $301 - $400 20 5¢ per item 
No charge $401 — $500 26 5¢ per item 
Ne charge $501 - $600 32 5¢ per item 
No charge $601 — $700 38 5¢ per item 
No charge $701 — $800 44 5¢ per item 
No charge $801 - $900 50 5¢ per item 
(Minimum charge of 25¢) 
(BANK V) 
Required Minimum 
Basic Balance or Checks or Charge for 
Charge Average Balance Items Allowed Additional Activity 
$1.00 Under $100 4 


(Balance over $100 requires no basic charge.) 


ANALYSIS PLANS 
(Complete or Simplified) 
Total Banks in Survey — 14 
Number Using Analysis Plans — 9 

Of the 9 banks using analysis plans: 

6 banks are using a simplified analysis plan—analyzing on the basis of 
earnings and expenses of each account, yet taking advantage of such short 
cuts as: (1) using only a few item rates, (2) limiting the application of 
charges to afew items, (3) allowing earnings credit on basis of minimum 
balance rather than float and reverse reductions. 

3 banks are using a complete analysis plan—application of a detailed plan 
under which all of the various items are taken into consideration, with the 
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HAVE YOU FINISHED 
READING YOUR JOURNAL? 


We will pay you ONE DOLLAR 
each for the following issues of 
the JOURNAL OF NEGRO HIsToRY: 
January and April 1951 
January, April and July 1952 
and January 1953 


Write your return address plainly 
and mail to— 


Assoc. Study Negro Life & History 
1538 9th St., N.W., Wash. D. C. 


You will receive prompt payment 


Negro History 
extbooks 


om Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
int — outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. y + six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racial group study. 
(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 
EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruovut. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 


Buck. (8vo.) 643pp. 1949.......... $3.75 


above, but more simplified. For use 
in schools. 
Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953 $2.75 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 

ompany 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


TEACHERS 


Donate 25 Cents 
Each Pay Day To A 


CARTER 
WOODSON 
CLUB 


Get Members To 
Contribute 25 Cents; 
Select A Leader To 

Collect It And Send It To 


THE ASSOCIATION 


¥ 
EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
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application of individual rates to each; with earnings credit allowed on basis 
of average balance, minus reserve deductions and float. 
Of the 9 banks using analysis plans, the following variations were found: 
MAINTENANCE CHARGES (PER MONTH) 
2 banks make maintenance charge of 25¢. 
2 banks make maintenance charge of 50¢. 
2 banks make maintenance charge of $1.00. 
3 banks make maintenance charges based on 
actual services used, 
ANALYSIS PLANS (CONTINUED) 
“ON Us” CHECKS PAID 
3 banks make no charge for “on us” checks 
2 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 5¢ each 
1 bank charges for “‘on us” checks, but failed to report specifie amount 
3 banks make no report relative to charges for “on us” checks, but their litera- 
ture seems to indicate such charges are made on a sliding scale. 
REMITTANCE ITEMS DEPOSITED 
5 banks make no charge for remittance items deposited 
1 bank charges for remittance items @ 10¢ each 
1 bank charges for remittance items on a sliding scale 
2 banks make no report relative to charges for remittance items 


ANALYSIS PLANS (CONTINUED) 
DeEPosIT TICKETS 
4 banks make no charge for deposit tickets 
1 bank charges for deposit tickets @ 3¢ each 
2 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 4¢ each 
1 bank charges for deposit tickets @ 10¢ each 
1 bank makes no report relative to charges for deposit tickets 
LocaL CLEARING ITEMS 
5 banks make no charge for local clearing items 
1 bank charges for local clearing items @ 1¢ each 
1 bank charges for local clearing items, but failed to specify the amount 
2 banks make no report relative to charges for local clearing items 


ANALYSIS PLANS (CONTINUED) 
EARNINGS CREDIT ALLOWANCES ON BALANCES MAINTAINED 

4 banks allow earnings credit on the basis of minimum balance 
2 banks allow earnings credit on the basis of average balance 
1 bank makes no report relative to earnings credit allowance on balance 

maintained 
1 bank allows earnings credit on the basis of average loanable balance 

(float not deducted) 
1 bank allows earnings credit on the basis of average collected balance 

(float and reserve deducted) ; 

EARNINGS CREDIT ALLOWANCE RATES 

3 banks make earnings credit allowances at rate of 0.1% 

1 bank makes earnings credit allowances at the rate of 1% 

5 banks make no report relative to earnings credit allowance rates 


COMBINATION MEASURED AND ANALYSIS PLANS 
Total Banks in Survey — 14 
Number of Banks Using Combination Measured and Analysis Plans — 2 
These two banks use methods which combine certain features of both the 
analysis and measured plans. 
MISCELLANEOUS PLANS 
Total Banks in Survey — 14 
Number of Banks Using Miscellaneous Plans — 2 
1 bank has the “Thrifty Checking Account” with the flat rate of 10¢ per check 
1 bank has an Economy (“E”) checking account with no minimum balance 
required, a monthly maintenance charge of 25¢, and a book of 20 checks is 
purchased for $1.25. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE CHARGE DATA 


Question Yes No No Reply 
1. Do you charge float on checks? 3 8 3 
2. Do you charge exchange on 

items and cash letters? 6 5 3 


3. Have you changed your service 
charge methods or rates dur- 
ing the past five years? 6 6 2 

4. Are you interested in chang- 
ing your present methods or 
rates of service charges? 
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EDUCATORS 


PLAN NOW 
FOR AN 


AUGUST 
VACATION 
IN 
CALIFORNIA 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
THE FORTIETH 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 


OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 
STUDY 
OF 
NEGRO LIFE 
AND 
HISTORY 


THIS AUGUST IN 
LOS ANGELES, 
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COVER: A NEW CONGRESSMAN WITH AN 
INTEREST IN NEGRO HISTORY. HONORABLE 


CHARLES C. DIGGS 


February 23, 1955 
Mrs. Nerissa L. Milton 
The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Milton: 
| am very pleased to send you 
a photograph and biographical sketch 
to complete your files. 
Thank you for your interest in 
this matter. 
With warm wishes, I am 
Cordially yours, 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
Member of Congress. 


AUTOBLOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Cuarves C. Dices, Jr. 
Member of Congress 


Charles C. Diggs, Jr. was born in 
Detroit on December 2, 1422, the 
only son of Charles C., Sr. and 
Mayme Diggs. He first attended the 
Balch Elementary School, where he 
won a Detroit News Spelling Contest 
to hecome the School’s champion. 
Later, he attended Bishop, Mavbee, 
and Duffield Elementary School, 
graduating from the later in 1936. 
In 1938, while attending Miller High 
School, Diggs won both the City and 
State Oratorical Contests. ‘Through- 
out his high school career, he dis- 
tinguished himself as a speaker on 
Miller’s debating team and was the 
School’s representative in all speak- 
ing competition. He graduated from 
Miller in 1940 as president of his 
class. His scholastic record was 
classified as excellent. 

In September, 1940, Diggs enroll- 
ed at the University of Michigan 
where he was a student for two vears. 
In his second year at Michigan he 
won the University’s oratorical 
championship. In the fall of 1942, 
he enrolled at Fisk University in 


Nashville, Tennessee. While attend- 
ing Fisk, he was drafted as a private 
into the United States Army Air 
Corps on February 19, 1943. 

Receiving his basic training at 
Kearns Field, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, he was promoted to PFC in 
May of 1943 and sent to the Army 
Administration School at Ailanta 
University and then was sent to 
MacDill Field in Tampa, Florida, 
where he was made an Army Classi- 
fication Specialist. Two months 
later, he was promoted to the status 
of corporal and sent to the Army 
Administration School at South 
Dakota State College in Brookings, 
South Dakota. He again finished at 
the top of his class and was returned 
to MacDill Field. Soon after this, 
he was promoted to status of 
sergeant. 

Accepted for Officer Candidate 
School in December, 1943, Diggs 
was sent to the Air Corps Admin- 
istration School in Miami Beach, 
Florida. He graduated from OCS 
in April, 1944 with highest honors 
and as the youngest member vi his 
class. As a second lieutenant, he 
was assigned to the Tuskegee Army 
Air Field at Tuskegee, Alabama as 
Base Classification Officer. In this 
capacity, he served as the Field’s 
youngest administration officer. He 
was honorably discharged from active 
duty on June 1, 1945, 

Returning to Detroit, Diggs en- 
tered the Wayne University School 
of Mortuary Science. He finished 
his course in June 1946 and subse- 
quently became a licensed mortician. 
While attending Wayne, he became 
the radio commentator on a program 
sponsored by The Metropolitan 
Funeral System Association {now the 
Detroit Metropolitan Mutual Assur- 
ance Company). He has served as 


commentator for that company and 
The House of Diggs, Inc. since 1945. 
His informative talks to a best radio 
audience have been heard every Sun- 
day night at 9:30 P.M. on Detroit 
Radio Station WJLB. 

In 1948, Diggs was elected to the 
presidency of the Metropolitan 
Funeral System Association, a post 
which he relinquished in 1951. At 
present, he is president of The House 
of Diggs, Inc., which is recognized 
as Michigan’s largest funeral home. 

Charles C. Diggs, Jr. began his 
rise in politics when he was elected 
as the youngest member of the 
Michigan State Senate. He served 
as State Senator from the Third 
District for four sessions--1951, 
1952, 1953 and 1954. In 1953, 
Diggs campaigned for a seat in 
Detroit's Common Council, although 
edged out by 5,000 votes, he polled 
the impressive total of 138,00) votes. 

On November 2, 1954, Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr. was elected as Michigan’s 
first Negro Congressmna 

Dgigs, who married iormer 
Juanita Rosario in 1947, is the father 
of three children—Charles C., III, 5 
years of age; Denise, 4; and Alexis, 
3. Mrs. Diggs, a Catholic, and the 
children attend Visitation Parish. 
The Cangressman is a member of 
Calvary Baptist Church. fe has 
been active in many community 
organizations. 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES C, DIGGS, JR. IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 

Mr. Speaker, February 13th mark- 
ed the beginning of National Negro 
History Week, an observation {oster- 
ed to recognize the contributions 
made by one of the principal cultural 
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groups in America. 

Inaugurated in 1926 by the late 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, noted 
historian and Founder of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, because of the 
complete lack of information ir our 
educational institutions on this sub- 
ject, the underlying purpose is to 
promote understanding and unity 
between peoples through presenta- 
tion in strict historical fashion of the 
cultural accomplishment of Negroes 
in Civilization and history. 

The observation of National 
Negro History Week at this time has 
a more pronounced significance than 
ever before. We know that para- 
mount in our world today is the 
issue of unity between the peoples 
of the world. Through the daily 
continuation of its program of dis- 
seminating information, based on 
thorough historical research, to edu- 
cational and social welfare institu- 
tions, the Association makes its con- 
tribution to world history by aiding 
America in the task that is before it 
to promote true racial integration 
and, thereby, demonstrate its declared 
concepts of human freedom and 
equality. 

The Association’s program, as 
stated by its Founder, Dr. Woodson, 
is not merely to emphasize Negro 
History, “but rather the history of 
the world void of national bias, race 
hate, and religious prejudice.” He 
adds, “The case of the Negro is well 
taken care of when it is shown how 
he has influenced the development of 
civilization.” 

An excellent, although by no means 
all-inclusive, sumary of that influence 
was given to us by an unknown poet, 
who said: 

1 AM SOMEBODY ....... 

I am a poet in Langston Hughes. 

I am a creator of rhyme in Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. 

I am a Christian statesman in J. H. 
Jackson. 

I am a diplomat in Ralph A Funche. 

I am a celebrated entertainer in Nat 
Cole, Eartha Kitt and Harry Bella- 
fonte. 

AM SOMEBODY ....... 


I am Somebody 1 am a 


soldier in General B. O. Davis, Jr. 
I am courage in Crispus Attucks. 


I am a humorist in Timmie Rogers 
and Eddie Anderson. 

I am a leading soprano in Dorothy 
Manor and Leontyne Price. 

I am a world famous tenor in Roland 
Hayes. 

I am a renowned baritone in William 
Warfield and Robert McFerrin. 

I am a contralto in Marian Anderson 
and am a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

I am a beautiful and talented woman 


in Lena Horne and _ Dorothy 
Dandridge. 

AM SOMEBODY ....... 

I ara Somebody ...... am an 


athlete in Lennie Ford and Goose 
Tatum. 

I am a sprinter in Eddie Tolan. 

I am an intelligent pen in the hand 
of Frank Yerby. 

I am a college president in Rufus 
Clemnts and Charles S. Johnson. 

I am a fighter in Thurgood Marshall. 
I am a breaker of world records in 


Jesse Owens and Mal Whiifield. 
I AM SOMEBODY ....... 


I am Somebody I am an 
orator in Howard Thurman. 

I am a preacher in C. T. Walker and 
L. K. Williams. 

I am a composer in Nathaniel Dett, 
I am an actor in William Marshall. 

I am a boxer in Jimmy Carter and 
Archie Moore. 

I am a knock-out punch in joe Louis. 
I am a baseball player in Jackie 
Robinson and Roy Campanella. 

I am a home run hitter in Larry 
Doby and Willie Mays. 

I am a world famous pitcher in Don 
Newcombe and Ruben Gomez. 


I AM SOMEBODY ....... 


I am Somebody ...... i ama 
scientist in George Washington 
Carver. 

I am an industrial educatur in 


Booker T. Washington. 

I am a Congressman in William L. 
Dawson, Adam Clayton Powell. Jr. 
and Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 

I am an advisor to the President in 
J. Ernest Wilkins. 

I am champion for world peace in 
Charles N. Mahoney. 

I am a publisher in Louis E. Martin, 
Carl Murphy and John H. Johnson. 

I am the originator of the blood 


bank in Charles Drew. 
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I am a pathologist in Julian Lewis 
and I am a chemist in Percy Julian. 
1 am the first successful operator on 
the human heart in Daniel Hale 
Williams. 

AM SOMEBODY ....... 

I am Somebody 
marksman in Dorie Miller. 

1 am a registrar of the treasury in 
L. B. Toomer. 

I am loyalty in the Armed Services. 

I am insight in Sojourner Truth. 

I am an advocator of Justice in 
Walter White. 

I am a leader in A. Philip Randolph. 
I am a builder in Walter A, Aiken 
and I am an architect in Paul 
Williams. 


I AM SOMEBODY ....... 
I am Somebody ...... I am a 
moulder of character in Nannie 
Burroughs. 


I am a banker in R. R. Wright and 
L. D. Milton. 

1 am a certified public accountant 
in Jesse Blayton and Richard 
Austin. 

I am a sculptor in Henry O. Tanner 
and | am a cartoonist in EK. Simms 
Campbell. 

I am a business man in Charles C. 
Diggs, Sr. and Signey Barthwell. 

I am a grand specimen of woman- 
heod in Mary McLeod Bethune and 
Mary Church Terrell. 


I AM SOMEBODY ....... 
I am somebody ...... { am an 
insurance executive in C. C. 


Spauiding. 

I am a biologist in Justis Howard. 
| am a historian in Carter Woodson 
and J. A. Rogers. 

I am a leader in education in 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown. 

I am a beautician in Mesdames 
Walker, Washington and Malone. 
I am a trustee in Slavery ... I 
protected my master’s wives and 
daughters, while he fought to keep 
the chains of slavery about my 
body. 

1 am a Bishop in W. A. Fountain 
and George Baber. 

I am a Ball of Fire in Richard Allen. 

I am a laborer in John Henry. 

| am a true Christian, for indeed, I 
practice the religion of Jesus at 
points 


1 AM SOMEBODY! 
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THE UMTED NATIONS AND THE U. 8. NEGRO 


PART Ill 

The best known redhead on radio 
may be Arthur Godfrey, but certain- 
ly the best known redhead in the 
United Nations is Archibald J. 
Carey, Jr., a Chicigo pcuitician, 
clergyman, lawyer, indefatigable 
speaker, crusader,—sometimes Peck’s 
Bad Boy. 

He has traveled far and wide 
speaking for Eisenhower during the 
last campaign, and his party decided 
to pay him off in the not-too-highly- 
prized currency of a position with 
the L. 5. Mission to the United Na- 
tions. 

He accepted, although he must 
have known that, while an honor, it 
was still one of the most unreward- 
ing of all political prizes. ‘Tne offer 
came at a time when he was definitely 
in the ascendancy in his home town. 
His term of office in the Chicago City 
Council does not expire until’ 1955, 
and his chances for re-election, or 
even going higher, scemed assured. 
He is also pastor of an old and 
distinguished church, is a’ very 
successful attorney and so he was 
certainly not wating around restless- 
ly for something to do. Moreover, 
it must have been a great financial 
and professional loss (the U.N. job 
pays $50.00 a day, and this is only 
for the few weeks it is in session). 
The U.N. delegateship, of course, 
does not require that one suspend 
professional activities, but for all in- 
tents and purposes, one must, as it 
is impossible to be in two places at 
one time. 

Also, at the time of Carey’s ap- 
pointment, another debt was paid off 
by the party. In August of last year, 
when the Senate confirmed him, so 
did it confirm another American,— 
one James F. Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina. Immediately, the cry went up 
that Carey should refuse to serve on 
the same delegation with the man so 
universally condemned by _ all 
Negroes. So there was a definite 
strike against Carey before he even 
got started. But he is never one to 


By Marcuerite Cartwricut 


SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN Foster DULLES, ARCHIBALD J, CAREY AND 
Henry Casor Lopce 


drop a hot potato, and he promptly 
closed up shop in Chicago, and ar- 
rived bag and baggage at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel suit in New York, 
which was selected for him by the 
Department of State. 

Soon after the Assembly got 
under way, Carey was interviewed 
by the Negro press, and on this 
occasion he cautiously confined him- 
self to matters driectly having to do 
with the U.N. It was not the fight- 
ing, but the well-coached, Carey who 
told the reporters that “The U.N. 
offers the world’s most outstanding 
opportunity to devise a formula for 
peace and human freedom,” only 
gingerly did he touch on what was 
to many the problem. “Though we 
have not succeeded in building . . . . 


first-class citizenship for Negroes and 
other minorities, we do not give up 
the fight.” He saw, he said, in his 
new job “.... only an extension on 
an international scale of (his) efforts 
to improve the position of the 
individual.” 

This was not the kind of opening 
gun many had hoped for. There 
were some who thought that he would 
“throw his weight around,” devoting 
his energies to correcting injustices 
to the Negro. They felt that he 
should use the U.N. for a propaganda 
forum before this wonderful inter- 
national audience. However. wiser 
observers knew that Negroes in the 
U.N., and in other diplomatic posts, 
are there to carry out their govern- 
ment’s policies and directives,—that 
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they must work as a team, for the 
job consists of fish-bowl diplomacy 
in a world arena. 

Admittedly, Carey is an out going, 
vigorous man of ideals. He is a 
Chicago politician, but a preacher as 
well, and not always completely 
worldly and wise in the ways of 
modern public relations. His 
Achilles’ hee] has been his lack of 
sophistication in this area, a factor 
to which no one in public life can, 
with impunity, be indifferent. 

At first, letters and phone calls 
would pile up, or remain unanswer- 
ed. Poorly planned, spontaneous, 
often too-honest, answers were given 
to questions asked. Then, when he 
was faced with the devastating fait 
accompli of a bad press, be was 
alternately bewildered, humiliated, 
angry,—and, it seemed, cven naive 
enough to think he could strike back. 

The press raged: “Carey dines 
wtih Byrnes who refuses to pose for 
a picture with him.” “Carey finds 
Byrnes gracious and remarkable.” 
One editorial accused the “son-of-a 
Bishop” of “making sychophantic 
remarks.” (He) “scores minus zero 
in our book,” gibed the journalist. 
Then a National weekly editorialized 
that the President Eisenhower had 
made two mistakes in his appoint- 
ments to the 8th Assembly,—-one was 
Jimmy Byrnes,—the other was,—yes, 
—Arch Carey! 

Carey fumed, but he is also flexible 
and bright. He saw that puting 
and petulence was getting him no- 
where. He began to face up to the 
fact that he was really deeply hurt, 
but that he would have to stop 
wasting time licking his wounds over 
the injustice of the thing. He was 
well equipped, by training, experience 
and personality to do a creditable 
job for his country (and incidental- 
ly, for his people) in the U.N.. and 
the only thing to do was to dig in 
and do it. 

Memories are short, smears and 
vilification tended to melt under the 
searchlight of calmer observation, 
and Carey’s natural good nature and 
personal charm came to the fore. 
Plaudits began to drift in —some 
coming from the same journalists 
who had previously so bitter'v con- 


demned him. 


Always, from the beginning, he 
was a favorite in U.N. circles and 
finaly things began to look up. Now 
that the Assembly is over, and 
Carey’s record is seen in perspective, 
—he is recognized as having turned 
in an excellent list of accomplish- 
ments during his tenure of office. 
These could be set forth as follows: 

(1) His contributions to the 
abolishment of the unspeakab'e crime 
of zenocide. 

(2) His magnificent debate in the 
General Assembly which helped to 
assure that steps would continue to 
be taken toward a satsfactory settle- 
ment regarding the evacuation of 
Chinese trops from Burma. 

(3) His “point of order,” the very 
skillful parliamentary maneuvering 
with the Polish delegate vis-a-vis the 
delgate from Nationalist Chiva. 

(4) His patient, tireless efforts to 
defend and interpret the U.N. and 
its objectives to all who would listen, 
—via speeches throughout the coun- 
try, radio broadcasts and private 
conversation. 

(5) The effect of his presence 
among the delgates and his diplo- 
matic behind-the-scenes efforts to 
change, maintain, or create attitudes 
favorable to his racial group. 

Back in Chicago, Arch Carcy is 
regarded with somewhat mixed feel- 
ings, although he still maintains a 
large following. Recently, he made 
some fighting statements condemn- 
ing the handling of the Trumbull 
Park disturbances. Last summer he 
was the one to introduce a resolution 
in the City Council asking for a re- 
affirmation .of the non-segregated 
poli-y of city housing. In this most 
re tatement, he struck out at the 
pol. » .nd the mayor for their shock- 
ing dereliction of duty, and.—-while 
discouraging a proposed march on 
City Hall, he did refuse to rubber 
stamp the so-called Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Racial Tensions. 

This current fighting Carey is now 
winning back friends and gaining a 
not inconsiderate number of new 


ones. His impatience with details, 
at times boyish petulence, and in- 
sistence on taking on too much and 
spreading himself too thin, may still 
cause trouble for him. But his tire- 
less energy, natural friendiness and 
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good nature will perhaps tke him 
over the rough spots. Unquestion- 
ably he is a good risk for suscessful 
and positive leadership, for basically 
he is a man of courage, sincerity and 
brains,—lots of them. 


Charles H. Mahoney 

Charles Mahoney is the first and 
only permanent U, S. Negro delegate 
to the United Nations. 

I had not previously known the 
Mahoneys, but shortly before 19 p.m., 
I picked up the phone to make an 
appointment with the Michigan-born 
diplomat. 

A lady, whom I was later to learn 
was Mrs. Mahoney, answered the 
phone. She spoke in an ever-so-soft 
voice and seemed hesitant. Had I 
awakened them? I asked, anc then 
realizing that I had.—apologized. I 
was told that the delegate hed put 
in a busy day and had retired, but 
that he would speak to me. (Ob- 
viously a man of regular hab‘ts and 
customs, I reflected.) A meeting was 
aranged for the next day which was 
Thanksgiving. 

On keeping the appointment in 
their suite in New York's Hotel 
Vanderbilt, I was met by the lady 
with the soft voice, Mrs. Lula 
Mahoney, a pleasant-faced matronly 
woman to whom he has been married 
since 1922. The delegate entered 
shortly thereafter and the first im- 
pression was how little he resmbled 
any of his photographs. 

A large man, but not fat, he has 
a healthy bronze complexion, steel 
gray eyes, silver hair and receding 
forehead. He does not even slightly 
show his 68 years. Though striking- 
ly handsome in a rather cold. de- 
tached sort of way, he seemed to 
have almost an excess of dignity. It 
kept one at a distance, caused one 
to refrain from taking even iournal- 
istic liberties,—thus it was inevitable 
from the beginning that the inter- 
view would be an inhibited one. 

“Well, what did you want of me?” 
Mr. Mahoney asked disconcertingly, 
but not unpleasantly. None of the 
routine qusetions came into my head, 
and for some unknown reason, I 
found myself uncomfortably explain- 
ing that I was not a professional 
writer, but that teaching wes my 
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major activity.. Howevr, I said I 
felt that the readers of my paper 
would find it of interest to know of 
his work in the U.N., and that he 
held a significant position as the first 
Negro permanent delegate. He 
listened with apparent interest, but 
said nothing so I tried another tack. 

I explained that I had reently 
spent some time in his home city of 
Detroit, and that I'd also done some 
writing on Negro insurances. Think- 
ing of his own five-million-dollar 
Great Lakes Insurance Company.—! 
added that I felt it had greatly been 
my loss not to have known about 
his business during my study. 

Immediately I knew that this had 
been the wrong thing to say,—hut at 
least it brought a response from Mr. 
Mahoney. He agreed that I had not 
made a very thorough study of 
insurances, adding that it was not 
surprising that I'd not met him and 
his wife, for they lived very quiet 
lives and went out socially very 
little. Moreover, they never sought 
publicity, and thus received very 
little. While he had tried to co- 
operate with the press, he had re- 
mained out of the public eve, be- 
lieving in working quietly. He 
would fulfill his U.N. job to the best 
of his ability and, he hoped, to the 
satisfacticn of his government. If 
he failed in this, he would be auite 
willing t ‘close up shop” and re- 
turn home. 

Tt was my move, so I asked if he 
lived in Detroit proper. “Yes,” he 
replied, “we live quite simply in a 
city apartment.—a auite ordinary 
enartment. No Cadillac or anv 
ether kind of ostentation.” he added. 
“We have a farm to which we go on 
the first dav of Avril and remain 
nntil December. This will he the 
first Thanksgivine dinner we'll not 
he havine there.” he added. with 
more than a touch of nostalgia. 

Mrs. Mahoney rose and proudlv 
showed me some of the snv-shots of 
the farm. “This is our farm..” she 
s°id. as she walked over and held 
her husbond’s hand. 

We asked how thev liked living in 
New York City? He replied: “I 
have been kept too busy to know. I 
have only been uptown once.” He 


explained then the many meetings, 
briefings and considerable amount of 
study involved in his work as a 
delegate. I asked whether his special 
talents. business and legal training 
were of aid to him in his new post. 
To this he said frankly: “Of course, 
everything I do is on advice from the 
State Dept. Speeches are made, 
decisions reached, actions taken 
only after much_behind-the-scenes 
activity and guidance.” 

I told him that, while I under- 
stood this, I felt that many seemed to 
misunderstand the duties of a dele- 
gate. causing them to get bad press 
each year, although noting that his 
press notices, though sparse hed so 
far been good. However, one paper 
did seem mildly critical of his being 
absent from the meetings on at least 
one occasion. He said he had not 
seen the article, and I showed it to 
him. It began: “Apparently con- 
vinced that “politicking” with Pres. 
Eisenhower was more important than 
assuming his role as U. S. delegate 
to the U.N. . . . Charles H. Mahoney 

. . missed the debate. . .” The 
article went on to say that the U. S. 
Press attaches to the U.N. had 
“pressed announcements on Mr. 
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Mahoney’s role in the debate upon 
reporters, but were reduced to cir- 
culating instead a corrective an- 
as he had gone 


nouncement .... 
to Detroit . . .” etc. 

Mr. Mahoney responded vigorous- 
ly that of course he had gone. that 


he “would do so again.” His was 
“a political appointment” made by 
the President and thus it should be 
expected that he would go at the 
President’s bidding. We said that 
previously, Negro delegates, had 


often been criticized by the Negro 
press, and that we felt that at least 
some of this criticism stemmed from 
what we'd refered to earlier.—the 
misinterpretation of the job itself. 

Mr. Mahoney told us that he had 
not been interviewed by the Negro 
press, however, several of the white 
dailies in Detroit had written of him 
and papers of both parties had stated 
editorially that it was a good ap- 
pointment, and had printed other 
things commending him highly. He 
had been interviewed for the New 
York Times two days before for a 
Sunday feature. It seemed that the 
Negro press had taken less interest. 
Neploring this fact. I explained that 
this was why I had come. 


Cuartes H. MAHONEY AND CARMEL CARRINGTON MARR 
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The interview then turned to his 
work in the U.N. He had served on 
several of the important committees, 
including the powerful Political 
Committee,—the subject under dis- 
cussion,—colective measures against 
aggression. He had been concerned 
with “the Burma item,” the water 
shelf, the fisheries,—but all, of 
course, under expert advice and 
guidance. 


Previously it had been tactfully 
suggested that I remain only briefly. 
I had promised only fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Having been there for near- 
ly an hour, I rose to go, though I 
knew I had only partly succeeded in 
penetrating what was perhaps nat- 
uarl, plus calculated, reserve. On 
departing,—though I was certain that 
they knew I did not expect to come 
soon, I said that I hoped to visit 
them when next in Detroit. Mr. 
Mahoney gave me his card. Mrs. 
Mahoney said, not insincerely, that 
she hoped that I would do so. 


On the way down in the elevator 
I recalled some of the things I had 
read . . . President and General 
Counsel of a 5-million-dollar com- 
‘pany founded in 1925, he was in 
partial retirement when he received 
the appointment. Obviously, he felt 
keenly his obligation to accept it 
and play the role implicit in st. De- 
feated in a race for Congress in 1932. 
he has been a life-long Republican 
and generous contributor to the 
partv. Highly respected: well-edu- 
cated,—he seems without question 
from every angle the best selection 
so far made including his financial 
indepndence, for it is a verv expen- 
sive job. He exceeds, or at least 
compares favorably, with the other 
delegates, even down to his dignified 
bearing and striking appearance. 

Speculation on what to expect of 
future developments is difficult with 
a man quite so cold, cavtious and 
uncommunicative as Charles H. 
Mahoney. However. during m- stay 
I personally began to like him.—at 
the point his wife began to pat his 
hand. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
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DR. CARTWRIGHT AND 


ANDY 


Although Negro History Week has 
passed I should like to pass on to 
the readers of Negro History Bulletin 
a most interesting communication 
sent me by Andy Razaf.—-famous 
poet, musician, historian, writer and 
philosopher. 

“With Negro History Week close 
at hand, I thought these few random 
observations might be of interest. 
.After attending many Negro History 


Week programs and seeing how slip- 
shod and poorly organized they were, 
I’ve often wished that someone with 
the know-how, would outline A BLUE 
PRINT FOR NEGRO HISTORY 
week programs. 

I’ve always thought that the main 
idea of such a week, was to inspire 
the study of Negro History and 
Achievements (past and present) and 
to have The Books by and about the 
Negro, on display, of course includ- 
ing those of unbiased and truthful 
white authors. 


After the usual fsnfare. speeches, 
etc. I'll wager that few in the 
audience ever bother to buy such 
books or can boast of having, at 
least, one book shelf confined to such 
authors. 

I’ve also loked for exhibits of 
Negro art, inventions, music. ete. 
Negroes of each community who 
have made a success in business and 
other useful pursuits should be on 
hand to tell their story. 

Also a Negro Historv Quiz. one 
for teen-agers and one for adults. 
with prizes to the winners. Such a 
quiz would certainly stimulate inter- 
est in our historv. The prizes could 
easily be contributed by the local 
merchants of each community. 

By the wav.—another idea to 
arouse interest would he for a groun 
to svonsor A Negro History Costume 
Rall, where costumes  ‘lepicting 


famous Nevroes would he worn. . 


Prizes would go to the wearers of 
the most novel costumes.” 

Others may wish to tuck awav 
these ideas for future reference. 1 
certainly shall do so. 

Sincerely, 


Marguerite Cartwright. 


RAZF 


TIME OUT FOR THINKING 
By Anpy Razar 
Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch 
As a group, we are quick to “blow 
our tops”, complain and criticize 
when we are igncred, insu'ted or 
misrepresnted by TV, Radio or the 
film industry. But, we seldom do 

anything constructive about 1. 

For instance, millions of us con- 
tinue to buy the products of the 
sponsors who are responsible for 
these insults and are contemptuous of 
our fifteen billion dollar yearly 
market. 

They say that, money talks—but 
in many ways, our money hardly 
“whispers” because we spend it with 
our enemies and not our friends. 
How many Negroes reward the truly 
democratic sponsors or employers, 
who sell beer such as Rheingold, 
Brew 102 and General Electric, 
Philco and other products by buying 
their wares? 

Now, we are planning a two-hour 
blackout on TV and Radio this 
month, as a protest against the lack 
of consideration shown our Negro 
artists. 

This may be all well and good, but 
such an action is about as effective 
as shaking your fist at a storm-cloud 
or fighting windmills. If we do turn 
off our TV and Radio sets. who will 
know or care? The sponsors of 
these mediums are out fer ‘he Al- 
mighty Dollar, all else is secondarv. 
So, the way to hurt or reward them 
most is through their pockcthooks. 

The sensible way to make our- 
selves heard and resecpted ‘s to use 
the bovcott and write to the sponsors. 
Anyone in the know can tell you how 
TV and Radio sponsors dread un- 
favorable letters. To them. such 
mail indicates the possible loss of 
good will and customers. Unfor- 
tunately most of us are too smug, 
complacent, too busy, or lazy to 
help our cause with a few minutes 
of our time and a thre»-cent postage 
stamp. 

Few of us realize the power of the 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Know Your Congressman 
By Nerissa Lone MILTON 
BLANCHE KELSO BRUCE 

The State of Mississippi was for 
six years ably represented in the 
United States Senate by a distin- 
guished Negro Senator, and the 
record he made in the forty-fourth, 
forty-fifth, and forty-sixth Congress- 
es will ever maintain for him a 
prominent place among the pro- 
gressive and constructive statesmen 
of this country. . 

Blanche Kelso Bruce was born a 
slave in Farmville, Virginia, March 
1, 1841. There for a time, he re- 
ceived instructicn from his master’s 
son. While still a young man, in 
the unsettled years of the Civil War, 
he went to Missouri where he made 
rapid progress, reading books, and 
newspapers, working in a printing- 
office, then serving as a teacher in 
Hanibal. He studied under private 
tutors and spent two years at Oberlin 
College. In 1868 he went to 
Mississippi, to Floreyville in Bolivar 
County, where within a year, he 
became a planter. In this flood- 
beseiged area he became interested in 
the problems of the section, particu 
larly those affecting the levees. 

In Mississippi, Bruce rapidly 
came a leader in politics when the 
state was being organized after the 
Civil War. He held positions of 
trust and honor in that state prior 
to his election to the United States 
Senate. As Sergeant-at-Arms in the 
State Senate in 1870 he broadend his 
acquaintance with men in the state. 
Within the next two years he was 
successively Assessor, Sheriff, Tax 
Collector, County Superintendent of 
Education, Commissioner of the 
Levees Board, and of Elections. In 
all these positions Senator Bruce had 
displayed such qualities that his 
elction to the United States Senate 
folowed a logical and merited pro- 
motion. 

Bruce took his seat in the United 
States Senate on March 4, 1875. 
Many matters of importance claimed 
his attention. He was a member of 
the Committees on Manufactures, 


be- 


Education and Labor, Pensions and 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Improvement of the Mississippi 
River and its Tributaries. On ihe 
last committe> there was no one 
to surpass him in expert knowledge, 
end he impressed his colleagues by 
his confidence and wisdom. Oc- 
casionally he even presided over the 
Senate. He gave valuable service in 
trying to protect the rights of 
dep*sitors of the defunct Freedmen’s 
Saving and Trust Company. 

In general the course of Bruce in 
the Senate was one of “enlightened 
liberalism.” He spoke eloquently 
and often for the rights of all men 
regardless of race, yet he in no 
respect neglected the more pressing 
needs of his own people. He op- 
posed the Chinese Exclusion Bill, was 
opposed to the harsh attitude of the 
Government toward the Indians, and 
even worked for the removal of the 
disabilities of Southern white men. 
When ,on March 31, 1876, a resolu- 
tion was introduced for the investi- 
gation of a_ recnt election in 
Missisippi, he took occasion to give 
an exposition of the whole situation. 
“The conduct of the late election in 
Mississippi,” he said, “affected not 
merely the fortunes of the partisans 
but put in question and jeopardy the 
sacred rights of the citizens; and the 
investigation contemplated in the 
pending resolution has for its object 
not the determination of the question 
whether the offices be held and the 
public affairs of the State be admin- 
istered by Democrats or Republicans, 
but the higher and more important 
end, the protection in all their purity 
and significance of the political 
rights of the people and free institu- 
tions of the country.” 

In 1878, he married Miss Josephine 
B. Wilson who was gracious and 
cultured. A son, Roscoe Conklin 
named for the distinguished Con- 
gressman who had welcomed Bruce 
to the Senate, was born to them in 
1879. 

Blanche Kelso Bruce with great 
foresight sought relief for the legal 
heirs of Negro soldiers who had 
fought to preserve the Union. He 
urged, too, that provision be made 
for the education of all Negroes. He 
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advocated the improvement of the 
Navigation of the Mississippi River, 
whereby life and property would be 
protect:d from the inundation of 
the stream, and that the river be 
made the highway of both inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

At the close of his term as Senator, 
Bruce settled in Washington, D. C. 
He was appointed by President 
Garfield, as Register of the Treas- 
urer, where he served four years. 
Then under President Harrison, he 
served as Recorder of Deeds. On 
Mecember 2. 1897, President Me- 
Kinley appointed him as Register of 
the Treasury for a second term, but 
he died not long thereafter. on March 
17, 1898. Throughout his career. 
he was a “man of integrity of pur- 
pose, segacious statesmanship, and 
tireless industry,” wh», at the same 
time, kept ever in mind the people 
he represented. 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom is Your School Named? 
Francis Junior Scnoou 
By Geneva C. TURNEP 


The question facing every junior 
high school student is: “What am I 
going to do when I grow up?” 
Those selecting the field of medicine 
will do well to study the life of Dr. 
Joun R. Francis for whom the 
Francis Junior High School, Jucated 
at twenty-fourth and N Streets, 
N.W., is named. He was prominent 
both in the fields of medicine and 
education. 

Dr. Francis was born in the citv of 
Washineton of Richard and Mary E. 
Francis. both citizens of Washington 
where his life’s work was centered. 
His early education was received in 
the private and public shools of 
D. C.. but his academic education 
was received at Weslevan Academy 
at Wilbraham, Mass. His nrofession- 
al work was tcken at the Universitw 
of Michigan where he eraduated 
with high henors in the vear 1878. 
You see he lived many vears ago. 

After his graduation. he beean his 
career of medicine in the city of 
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Washington. He began praciicing 
in the days when doctors used horses 
and buggies to visit their patients. 
Dr. Francis had two horses, one of 
which he used before one o'clock in 


the afternoon, and the other after 
one. The horses, you see, got more 
rest than he did. He finally, how- 
ever, bought an automobile and was 
the first colored doctor in the city to 
own one. He was also the first one 
to have a telephone for his office. 
He soon won the favor of the citizens 
of Washington and it was he whom 
they asked to fill certain responsible 
offices in the city. He served the 
city and people well in the offices of 
trust to which he was appointed. 

In the field of education. Dr. 
Francis served as a member of the 
D. C. Board of Education for a 
while and brought about many 
changes for the betterment of the 
school system. He strengthened the 
teaching ability of the Washington 
High School and made - improve- 
ments in the Normal School, which 
is now Miner Teachers College. 
Having accomplished much good, 
he resigned from the Board to put 
his entire time on his practice. 

Dr. Francis achieved much in the 
field of medicine. He was for a 
time, acting-surgeon-in-chief of 
Freedmen’s Hospital during the ill- 
ness of the regular one. Ife institu- 
ted some needed reforms while in 
this position, particularly in the sur- 
gical and obstetrical departments, in 
the management of ward work. and 
in the installmert of the present 
training school for nurses. He af- 
terwards became obstetrician in 
Freedmen’s Hospital, and demon- 
strator and clinical lecturer in the 
medical department of Howard Uni- 
versity. 

His greatest contribution to the 
District was the Francis Sanatorium 
at 2112 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
which he founded and which was in 
operation many years. It was estab- 
lished to care for persons who were 
unable to obtain proper care at 
home. Doctors could treat cases 
from their private practice for a fee 
for room, board, nursing, and for 
any assistance that was needed from 
Dr. Francis. Trained nurses were 


furnished any hour to families in 
the city. Surgical operations could 
be performed according to agree- 
ment before hand. This was the 
only such place in the United States 
at that time, owned and operated by 
a colored man. Dr. Francis was also 
the first colored doctor to specialize 
in electrical therapeutics. 

The career of Dr. Francis ended 
at the rather early age of filty-seven, 
due in all probability to the pressure 
of his strenuous life. His career 
was marked by a desire to relieve 
human suffering rather than to ac- 
quire personal gain. This is an 
excellent motto for any pupil who 
selects a career in the field of 
medicine. The achievements of Dr. 
Francis are a credit to any com- 
munity and most worhty of that 
lasting monument to his memory— 


the Francis Junior High Sckocl. 


Andy Razaf 


(Continuedf rom Page 167) 
pen and what, let’s say, one hundred 
thousand letters would do in the fight 


to bring more Democracy to ihe TV, 
Radio and Film industry. If vou 


think I’m right, start writing. 


Know Thyself 


By Anpy Razar 


If the average Negro only 

Were acquainted with his history, 

Knew the truth of his ancestors, 
And the greatness of black people, 
His would be a loftier manhood; 
He would meet the boasting white 
man 

With his head up, proud, courage- 
ous, 

For he'd feel his own importance 

In the field of great achievement. 
But alas, his way of thinking 

Has been shaped by Anglo-Saxons, 
Through their school books and 
newspapers, 

Radio and moving pictures; 

All of these are used for spreading 
Made-to-order news and science, 
Built to suit the selfish purpose 

Of the white race, first and always. 


Thus, the little Negro school boy 
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Reads of “savages” and “head-men,” 
Slavery and “half-child” people, 
“Vicious blacks” and “backward” 
races; 

Then he learns of great while na- 
tions, 

Of their intellect and prowess, 

And their noble “God-like” virtues. 


*Til the dusky heart-sick student 
Comes to loathe and hate his color, 
Learns to feel himself inferior, 
Learns to view white skins with 
>everence; 
Thus the Negro grows to manhood 
Robbed of pride and self-reliance, 
Made a slave of “can’t” and lacking 
Purpose, hope and sound incentive. 


Oh, black people, cease your sleep- 
ing! 

Get you off the road of folly! 

Stop and think you of the future, 
For your children’s sake,awaken! 
Shun this alien education 

Which disheartens and divides you. 
For division is your weakness, 

And the cause of your condition! 


Seek the books of Negro scholars! 
Read their magazines and papers! 
Learn the truth of Negro history, 
Know your past and present great- 
ness! 
For the knowledge of your own kind 
Will restore your hope and courage, 
Spur you on to greater efforts, 


And will speed you to your freedom! 


Schuyler Calls for 
Historical Scientists 


Wilberforce, Ohio—Central State 
College students in the midst of ob- 
serving the 30th annual national 
Negro History Week heard veteran 
newsman George S. Schuyler expose 
grave historical omisions. laud 
pioneer Carter G. Woodson in 
eradicating these omissions, and call 
for students objectivity in research, 
studying or reporting historical ac- 
counts. 

He warned, “It is possible to read 
numerous history books and not have 
a clear picture of what haprened.” 
The Panama Canal account, the 
Negro in South America, and the 
Negro in the period following the 
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Civil War to 1900 were cited as 
prime examples of “history texts not 
lying but simply ignoring the larger 
total picture.” 

Addressing some 1,100 students 
on “The Uses of History” the speaker 
said, “History. connects man to his 
past and imbues him with a sense of 
continuity, it sometimes serves a 
selfish purpose suppressing feelings 
of guilt, omitting inferiority or 
weaknesses, and it points up failures 
and their causes aiding in planning 
for posterity.” 

The Rhode Island native and chief 
officer of the Pittsburgh Courier 
New York office declared, “It is dis- 
heartening to think there is scarcely 
a school or a YMCA named for 
Carter G. Woodson; that a serious 
backwardness exists in the ranks of 
historical research by and about the 
Negro, especially in business, labor 
and science.” 

“We have lagged,” he said, “in 
science during the greatest science 


” 


era. 

He cited Rayford Logan, Charles 
H. Wesley and Harris as the chief 
contributors to accurate scientific 
studies on the Negro’s role in con- 
temporary American history. 

Urging students to “turn to the 
study of history for practical pur- 
poses” Schuyler declared, “Man is 
now a mass man who moves loosely 
and lives by the skill of others whom 
he does not know or see. Even his 
family life is unstable. Hence, man 
needs to know his role in history and 
his connection with the past in order 
to meet the present and prepare for 
the future.” 

“Fifty years ago,” the founder of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and human relations concluded, 
“Geography books pictured the 
Negro as cannibals or cotton pickers, 
and described him as a dying race 
filled with treacherous mulatioes. He 
was cariacatured as the tragic 
Emperor Jones or Uncle Tom. 
Carter Woodson did something about 
this.” 

He urged his large student 
audience “not to make the same 
mistakes for the causes of success 
or failure is something every young 
man and woman should know.” 


Black Moses 


On April 15 the University of 
Wisconsin Press will publish BLACK 
MOSES: The Story of Marcus 
Garvey and the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, by E. 
David Cronin. In his belief that 
Negre. history should be written by 
white as well as Negro historians and 
that, whenever possible, it should be 
considered as part of general Ameri- 
can development rather than segre- 
gated as Negro history, Mr. Cronin 
has presnted the history of Marcus 
Garvey’s life, his racial philusophy, 
and his varied organizational ectivity 
in a way that would remind the read- 
er of Garvey’s place in the white as 
well as the Negro world. ‘Ihis is a 
book that will be of great interest to 
both white and Negro Americans, 
for the story of Marcus ‘arvey’s 
efforts to find a solution to the 
important problems of race relations 
has a considerable meaning for all 
of us. Mr. Cronon has succeeded in 
placing Garvey in his proper per- 
spective and at the same time has 
pointed out the conditions that gave 
Garvey’s philosophy of racial nation- 
alism a basis of amazingly broad 
popular appeal. 

Of Mr. Cronon’s book Professor 
John Hope Franklan, rioted Negro 
historian, says: “Now comes David 
Cronon’s BLACK MOSES, which 
happily answers many of the ques- 
tions that arise in the mind of one 


who would seek to understand Marcus 
Garvey. Mr. Cronon’s book enjoys 
two praise-worthy distinctions. It is 
the first full-length biography cof this 
colorful and important figure: and 
Mr. Cronon’s thorough search for 
all the surviving Garvey material led 
him to newspapers difficult to get, to 
the unpublished records of the trial 
in New York, to the relics of Garvey 
in the second Mrs. Garvey’s posses- 
sion in Jamaica, and to an interview 
with the first Mrs. Garvey in Eng- 
land. An even greater distinction, 
perhaps, is the manner in which Mr. 
Cronon courageously and intelligent- 
ly faces the numerous problems in- 
hernt in the treatment of this con- 
troversial figure. There is no 
evasion of the difficult task of 
analysis and evaluation. Mr. Cronon 
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has achieved the uncommon success 
of being sympathetic withcut be- 
coming adulatory or patronizing, of 
being critical without becoming de- 
rogatory or malevolent. The result 
is the portrayal of a man terribly 
human, full of contradictions and 
weaknesses, at times pompous and 
selfish, at other itmes humble and 
generous. Artfully woven into this 
portrait is the story of the largest 
Negro movement of its kind in 
history which, in so many ways, was 
a projection of the character and 
personality of its founder.” 


American University, 
Washington, D. C. 


February 15, 1955 
Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth St., N.W. 
Weshington 1, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 


In view of the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation in the 
public schools, and in recognition of 
the need for increasing the avail- 
ability of the devloping knowledge 
and techniques of human relations 
to teachers and others interested in 
intergroup problems, The American 
University will offer the Sixth Insti- 
tute on Human Relations and Inter- 
group Understanding from June 20 
through July 11, 1955. 

The program is described in the 
enclosed announcemnts, and we 
would greatly appreciate it if vou 
could carry a notice of the Institute 
in the journal or other periodical 
publications of your association, or 
otherwise bring it to the attention 
of those who might be interested in 
the offerings. Additional copies of 
the announcements are available 
upon request. Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles K. Trueblood 
Chairman 

Depart of Psychology 


PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS eee 
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: BUY WHILE THE SUPPLY LASTS : 
: BOOKS ON THE NEGRO BY FAMOUS AUTHORS AT A 50% DISCOUNT ° 
4 APRIL THROUGH JULY 4 
© Pre-Easter notice to schools and libraries. Open to the public after April 10. Take advantage of this oppor- ; 
, tunity to replace missing copies. Keep up with the history of the Negro and pay only a token coat. : 
Check the books desired and mail to: 
THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
° 1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington 1, D. C. 4 
3 
PRICE——Regular 
© AFRICAN HEROES AND HEROINES $265 $133 $ 
—by Carter G. Woodson 
e —by Carter CG. Woodson 
$ BLACK 4.00 2.00 § 
* —by John G. Van Deusen : 
+4 —by Wilfred D. Hambly 
e —by Pryde and Marion Jackson * 
—by Benjamin Quarles 
lewsome 
Conrad Earl 
—by Carter G. Woodson 
° y Jane Dabney Shackelford 4 
—by Helen A. Whiting 
Helen A. Whit 
e —by Willis Richardson and May Miller e 
y Carter G. Woodson 
—by Arthur Ramos 
$ NEGRO "IN THE ARMED FORCES 1.10 55 § 
e —by Lt. Commander S. J. Schonfeld , e 
NEGRO "MUSICIANS THEIR MUSIC 4.00 200 
—by Maud Cuney-H 
e PLAYS AND PAGEANTS. F FROM THE LIFE OF THE NEGRO ______-__.-.._-..-- 4.00 2.00 e 
e —by Willis Richradson a 
—by Altoona Trent Johns 
y Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 
—by Wilfred D. Hambly 
—by Walter Henderson Brooks 
$ WORKS OF FRANCIS GRIMKE (4 volumes @ $4.00 ea.) -.--.------------------ 16.00 8.00 § 
_..-—by Carter G. Woodson 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 
* 
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